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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
VII. ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS 



PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 



the tabernacle: exodus 40:1-13, 34-38 1 
i. critical 

i. Our next three lessons are taken from the great legal section of P, 
which extends, with but one interruption (Ex. 32-34), from Ex. 25 to 
Num. 10: 10. Two things are to be carefully remembered in studying this 
section : (1) that as a literary product it belongs to the post-exilic period, and 
hence must be studied from the post-exilic, and not from the Mosaic, point 
of view ; and (2) that P, though a unit as contrasted with the J and E docu- 
ments, is nevertheless not homogeneous, but represents a series of literary 
deposits of the priestly school. This fact of various literary strata within 
P itself is well illustrated in the Law of the Tabernacle (Ex., chaps. 25-31, 
35-40). In chaps. 25-31 the detailed plans of the tabernacle are given to 
Moses; in chaps. 35-40 he carries them into effect. But in chaps. 35-40 
there are, on the one hand, a purposeless amplitude of repetition (long para- 
graphs in verbatim agreement with chaps. 25-31), and, on the other hand, 
a topical rearrangement of chaps. 25-31, which can be satisfactorily 
explained only on the supposition of a difference in literary origin. The 
generally accepted literary analysis is that chaps. 25-29 represent the 
earliest stratum of the Law of the Tabernacle; chaps. 30, 31, a later adden- 
dum; and chaps. 35-40, a still later rearrangement. 

2. But if P is post-exilic, the question is raised as to whether we have 
here a historically trustworthy description of the wilderness tabernacle. 
The consensus of critical opinion is that, while there was no doubt some 
sort of a tent to protect the ark in the wilderness, P's account is an idealized 
description. This view is based, not only on the lateness of P, not only on 
the a-priori unlikelihood of the fugitive Israelites being able to erect a 
structure of such magnificence in the wilderness, but more particularly on 
the facts that the tabernacle of the earliest tradition (Ex. 33 : 7-14) seems 
to be a different sort of structure, and that in the genuine pre-exilic portions 
of the Old Testament there is no hint of such a structure as P describes 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 4, 1907. 
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(notably not in I Sam., chaps. 1-6, or I Kings, chaps. 5-8, where we would 
expect mention of it). 2 

As an idealization, the tabernacle of P is a parallel to the ideal temple 
of Ezekiel (Ezek., chaps. 40 ff.). Ezekiel, the prophet, projects his ideal 
into the golden future. The priestly school project their ideal into the 
golden past. Both ideals are intended to teach the same great truths, and 
these are no more invalidated for the tabernacle of P, which never was, 
than for the temple of Ezekiel, which never will be. 

n. EXPOSITORY 
Chapter 40 gives us a resume of the chief points of interest connected 
with the tabernacle. Space forbids any discussion of them which would go 
beyond an unnecessary statement of facts familiar to all. It seems best, 
therefore, in accordance with the generalizing character of this chapter 
and the particular purpose of these studies, to refer to some facts of a more 
general significance in the interpretation of the tabernacle. 

1. The imagery of the tabernacle is probably rooted in primitive mytho- 
logical conceptions. For example: The "shew-bread" — or, more literally, 
"bread of the presence;" i. e., the bread set before the god — was originally 
supposed to be eaten by the god. In the Assyro-Babylonian temples baked 
loaves were set out on tables, sometimes twelve in number (cf. Lev. 24:5), 
sometimes in multiples of twelve, the number having an astral significance; 
and even the very expression "bread of the presence" has possibly been 
identified on the monuments. The candlestick with seven lamps was 
originally connected with the planetary system. The orientals are them- 
selves very susceptible to odors, and they no doubt originally offered incense 
to God as pleasing to the sense of smell (cf. Gen. 8:21). The one laver 
goes back to the ten la vers and the brazen "sea" in the temple of Solomon, 
which probably had a cosmical significance. We meet with "seas," sym- 
bolic of "the great deep" or world-ocean in the Assyro-Babylonian temples. 
The veil {parokkheth, vs. 3) which screens the Holy Place from the Holy 
of Holies seems to be connected with the Babylonian parakku, or separate 
room of the temple where the god dwells. Many scholars hold that even 
the ark itself was originally of the nature of a fetish ; i. e., the actual abode 
of God. 

2. On the other hand, since we are dealing with a late idealization, 
originating at a time when monotheism had become a part of the religious 
consciousness, it would be unfair to restrict the symbolic meaning of the 

2 The technical name for the tabernacle is found only at I Sam. 2:22 and I Kings 
8:4 in the books of Judges-Samuel-Kings, but in both cases is almost certainly inter- 
polated. 
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tabernacle to the primitive and mythological conceptions that may underlie 
it. And yet the historical interpretation of the tabernacle must not go 
beyond the probable spiritualizing interpretations of the post-exilic period. 
According to these, the twelve loaves of shew-bread become the symbol of 
the gratitude of the twelve tribes of Israel to the Giver of all good; the 
incense, simply a token of homage ; the one laver, freed of cosmical signifi- 
cance, merely a part of the apparatus of purification ; the ark, instead of the 
abode of God, only a receptacle for the law; while the mercy-seat (unknown 
in Solomon's temple), covering over and so protecting the law (not hiding 
it in the sense of abrogating it), gives to the ancient symbol a wonderfully 
beautiful and spiritual meaning. But beyond such general and obvious 
interpretations we have no right to go. More especially it is illegitimate, in 
view of what has been said, to interpret the tabernacle as a prophetic Chris- 
tian symbol. There is nothing in the Old Testament to justify such an 
interpretation, though it would be passing strange that no prophet has 
made such use of the tabernacle, if it really had messianic significance. 
Nor does the New Testament justify such an interpretation, certainly not 
Heb., chaps. 8-10. In these chapters the tabernacle is the symbol of the 
Old Dispensation, and as such is set in fundamental antithesis to the New 
Dispensation. It becomes a prophecy only as all incompleteness looks 
forward to completeness. But Christian theologians have too frequently 
modulated antithesis into type and antitype, and the tabernacle as type into 
a marvelous messianic symbol. 

in. LESSONS 

1. The tabernacle is the symbol of the self -revealing presence of God. 
It is called tabernacle, or "dwelling," "tent of meeting," where God will 
meet with Moses and Israel; a place, therefore, of self -revelation, and 
"tent of testimony," as sheltering the ark that contained the Ten Command- 
ments, the quintessence of God's self-revelation. It presents, therefore, the 
fundamental religious truth that God is among his people to receive their 
worship, to direct their conduct, to glorify their life. At the same time, 
the self-revealing God is infinitely holy, and the tabernacle in its general 
design expresses his holiness or unapproachable divinity. As a symbol of 
holiness the tabernacle is the most characteristic expression of Old Testa- 
ment religion, which in its lower forms insists on ceremonial cleanness, in 
its higher forms, on ethical purity; and the lesson it teaches is summed up 
in the "procul, o procul este profani" of the Latin poet. 

2. But the lessons which the historical interpretation may draw from 
the tabernacle are chiefly, as in Heb., chaps. 8-10, lessons of contrast. In 
the New Testament the self-revelation of God is seen, not in a building. 
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however perfect, but in a person, Jesus Christ, who tabernacled among us 
(John 1:14), ate with publicans and sinners, and denied that unwashen 
hands or unclean meats defile a man. In him revelation became unrestricted, 
access to God universal, the thought of God's holiness subordinated to 
the thought of his fatherhood, the necessity of man's ceremonial cleanness 
abrogated, and the ancient, timorous, ethical purity, which scrupulously 
sought to protect itself against defilement, transformed into a courageous, 
hopeful, all-conquering love; while the tent of the ancient nationalistic 
sanctuary has become in the world-religion conterminous with the arch 
of heaven, under which the true worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. 

Nadab and Abihu: Lev. io:i-ii 3 
i. critical 
The Book of Leviticus is devoted to the ritual system of which the 
tabernacle is the center. The topical divisions of the book are as follows: 
(1) chaps. 1-7, the law of the sacrifices; (2) chaps. 8-10, the consecration 
of the priests, initiation of the ritual system, and first act of profanation; 
(3) chaps. 11-15 an d J 6, the laws of purification and atonement; (4) chaps. 
17-26, the law of holiness; (5) chap. 27, an addendum on vows, tithes, etc. 
Chaps. 8-10 are related under the guise of history, but are really intended 
to teach what belonged to an ideal service, and how scrupulously it must 
be preserved from all profanation. As narrative chaps. 8-10 are the 
direct continuation of the tabernacle section, Ex., chaps. 25-31 and 35-40; 
Lev., chaps. 1-7, being interpolated at this point, probably because chaps. 
8-10 presuppose some law of sacrifice. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

Lev. 10:1-11 may be divided into three sections: (1) vss. 1-5, the 
fatal consequences of conducting the tabernacle-service in a wrong way 
(contrasting with the ideal way, chap. 9) ; (2) vss. 6, 7, specific prescrip- 
tions regulating the attitude of the priests toward funeral rites; (3) vss. 
8-1 1, some general prescriptions relating to the sanctity of the service. 

1. Vss. 1-5: (a) "Strange fire;" i. e., an offering made by fire in a 
way not prescribed by law. The exact form of the transgression is not 
stated, and guesses as to its nature are irrelevant. The emphasis falls on 
the penalty attached, (b) This penalty is death. No worse punishment 
could have been inflicted if the sacrifice had been offered to a false god, or 
if Nadab and Abihu had been guilty of gross immorality, (c) In vs. 3 
read "I will show myself holy," instead of "I will be sanctified." The 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 11, 1907. 
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phrase is practically equivalent to, "I will show myself to be divine." The 
death penalty is due to the apparently automatic reaction of God's holiness 
or divinity (see below at vs. 9) upon anyone who dares to approach him in 
an untechnical way. Not the possible motives behind the act are here 
thought of, but only the act itself. Death follows profanation, whatever be 
the motive, (d) The nature of the destroying fire is not clear, as the coats 
were not burned when the men were slain (vs. 5). 

2. Vss. 6, 7: The priests were not forbidden to mourn because Nadab 
and Abihu had been justly punished. In that case the people would have 
been forbidden to mourn also, contrary to vs. 66. The priests, as specially 
consecrated (vs. 7), were forbidden to mourn because of the possible con- 
tagion with the dead. Defilement by the dead was one of the most infec- 
tious of all defilements (cf. Num., chap. 19). Hence the priests must not 
be associated in any way with the dead (cf. Lev., chap. 21). In Lev. 21: 
10 the prohibition of letting the hair grow and tearing the garments is 
restricted to the case of the high-priest. But here it is extended to all the 
priests. Observe that again the death penalty is imposed for any infrac- 
tion of the rules of mourning, and further any defilement by the priests will 
implicate the people also in the anger of God. It is clear again that the 
question of motive has nothing to do with the punishment. Any action 
which makes the priest ceremonially unclean is a profanation of the holiness 
of God, and brings down doom both upon the priests and upon the people, 
who are infected by the uncleanness of the priests. 

3. Vss. 8-1 1 : (a) The prescriptions here have nothing to do with the 
historical occasion, and are almost certainly a later accretion. Cf. vs. 9 
with Ezek. 44:21, and vs. 10 with Ezek. 22:26; 42:20; 44:23 (48:15). 
The prohibition of wine to religious persons is often met with among other 
nations. So in the case of the Persian magi, the Egyptian priests, and the 
Pythagorians. The Roman flamen dialis could not even walk on a path 
overgrown with grapevine. 

(b) The antithesis between the holy and the common (vs. 10), though 
formally stated only here in the Hexateuch, and found again only in I Sam. 
21:4, 5, and the passages in Ezekiel cited above, is an antithesis that under- 
lies the whole Levitical system. But what is "holiness" ? The term as 
applied to God in the Old Testament is vague. But it is practically equiva- 
lent to what we express by "god-head" or "divinity." It will therefore 
vary in its connotation as the idea of God varies. Originally it had no 
ethical significance, as is clear from its frequent application to places and 
things. These are holy, not because of any inherent moral quality, but 
because of their relation to the divine. At this point the idea of holiness 
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strikes its roots deep into primitive religious conceptions, and, as has 
often been pointed out, was originally not to be differentiated from the idea 
of taboo. A place or thing was taboo when it was supposed to be able to 
avenge any contact with it by supernatural penalties. In process of time 
there were practically developed two classes of taboo. Some things were 
taboo because of their relation to the god who could and would avenge their 
profanation. These things became holy because adopted, as it were, 
into the sphere of deity, related to the god. Other things were taboo because 
of an inherent supernatural or demoniacal power. These things became 
unclean or hateful to the god. Thus holiness and uncleanness, paradoxical 
though it be, grew out of the same idea. The antithesis to the holy is the 
common, and to the unclean the clean, though frequently the clean and the 
holy become practically confused. Proof of the close connection between 
holiness and uncleanness is found in the fact that both are physically con- 
tagious, and the person affected by them must be subjected to practically 
the same treatment (cf . Lev. 6 : 24-30, infection from holiness, with 1 1 : 29- 
37 or 15 : 19-24, infection from uncleanness). In the prophets the holiness 
of God was given an ethical import, implying both the metaphysical dis- 
tinction or separateness of God from the finiteness of man (Hos. 11:9), 
and also his separateness from all moral taint (Isa. 6:3 ff.; Hab. 1 : 12 ff.). 
In the post-exilic period the holiness of the people as the correlative of the 
holiness of God became the ideal of the religious leaders. The people 
were to hallow themselves; i. e., relate themselves down to the minutest 
details of daily life, to their God. To this end the old priestly ceremonial, 
much of which had been handed down from immemorial antiquity, and 
whose origin in savage customs had been forgotten, was utilized. It 
became the means for the practice of holiness. The ideal of a holy nation 
was a noble and deeply ethical one, but unfortunately the means taken to 
realize it were unsuitable. The essentially non-moral character of the cere- 
monial, which was not an original product of the religion of Israel, asserted 
itself. The moral quality which had been imparted to holiness by the 
prophets became obscured by the scrupulous insistence upon ceremonial 
holiness. Approach to the holy God was resolved into an elaborate 
technique, and religion became the attainment of the virtuoso. The fatal 
consequences of such a development is aptly illustrated in the present 
lesson, where the death penalty is imposed simply for infractions of the 
ritual. This means that, from the view-point of the law, moral distinctions 
are just as much broken down as when in England capital punishment was 
prescribed for petty thieving as well as for murder. When a ritual system 
is not morally self-authenticating, and is, at the same time, promulgated as 
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the express will of God, the result will be either a blind obedience, which 
hardens into a positively immoral formalism, or skepticism. From the 
start Christianity was a protest against the ancient ceremonial. 

III. LESSONS 

It is clear from what has been said that in the view of the present 
writer the lesson of Nadab and Abihu cannot be properly utilized for the 
inculcation of Christian ethical ideals. It would be easy to draw lessons 
from the wording of the passage; e. g., the danger of officiousness in reli- 
gious activity (cf . Uzzah and the ark) ; the warning that a religious inheri- 
tance and training are no guarantee of acceptance with God (the fire of 
God consumes the sons of Aaron) ; that self-restraint is the first condition 
of religious service (vs. 9) ; etc. But such homiletical glosses are not the 
real teaching of this passage, and to derive them from it only exposes the 
unwary or immature mind to the danger of supposing that the precedents 
and religious ideas of this chapter, which form the setting of the supposed 
lessons, yet obtain in the kingdom of God. As a study of a very important 
stage in the history of Hebrew religion the present lesson is highly interesting 
and instructive. As a basis for sermonizing it is of more than doubtful 
value. Some, no doubt, will find these conclusions of criticism destructive, 
but it is hoped that some will find in them an intellectual and spiritual 
relief. 

The Day of Atonement: Lev. i6:s-22 4 
1. critical 

The ideal of the post-exilic community was, as we have seen in the 
previous lesson, holiness — moral and ceremonial purity. The longing after 
holiness grew out of the deepening consciousness of national sin, which was 
in turn the result of the terrible experiences of the exile. From the time of 
the exile this consciousness of sin became an integral element in Jewish 
thought. It found its characteristic expression in the reformulation and 
development of the ritual into a great apparatus of propitiation. This 
development is seen in the predominance of the burnt-offering over the 
peace-offering as compared with the pre-exilic period, in the propitiatory 
character attached to the burnt-offering (Lev. 1:4), and above all in the 
rise of two really new varieties of sacrifice, the sin- and the guilt-offering 
(Lev., chaps. 4-6). Ezekiel is the first to deal with specific sin- and guilt- 
offerings such as we find in the Priests' Code. 

The ritual of the Day of Atonement represents the highest, most intense 
development of the ideas involved in the sin-offering. In other words, accord- 

t International Sunday-School Lesson for August 18, 1907. 
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ing to the modern view the Day of Atonement represents the culmination of 
the ritual system as an expression of the national consciousness of sin and 
longing for holiness. The probable time of its origin corresponds with 
its logical position in the system of P, for Lev., chap. 16, belongs appa- 
rently to one of the latest strata of the Priests' Code. There is not the 
slightest evidence of such an observance before the exile, and though 
Ezekiel (45 : 18-20) gives us a preliminary sketch of an atonement day or 
days (cf. LXX), yet it does not seem to have been known even in the time 
of Nehemiah (the argument from silence at Neh., chaps. 8, 9, is very 
strong). Chapter 16 seems to be in its present form the continuation of 
chaps. 8-10; chaps, n-15, on the laws of purification, being again inter- 
polated. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

The two great objects of the ritual for the Day of Atonement were "to 
make atonement" (kipper, a technical term of P) (1) for the sanctuary, 
which, as dwelling amid the people, was supposed to have contracted 
defilement from them (vss. 14-19); and (2) for the people (vss. 20-28). 

1. The purification of the tabernacle was accomplished by the applica- 
tion of the blood of a young bullock, the sin-offering of the priest, and of a 
he-goat, the sin-offering of the people, (a) to the mercy-seat in the Holy 
Place (in Lev., chap. 16 =the Holy of Holies), (&) to the Tent of Meeting 
(here=the Holy Place), and (c) to the altar of burnt-offering in the court. 
According to a supplementary notice in Ex. 30:10, the altar of incense was 
the special object of the blood-manipulation in the Holy Place. 

(a) The increasing acuteness with which the fact of sin was realized in 
the post-exilic period is well illustrated in the gradual intensification of 
the ritual at this point. In Ex., chap. 29, and Lev., chaps. 8 and 9 (earlier 
strata of P), the blood of the sin-offering for the priest was applied only to 
the altar of burnt-offering. In Lev., chap. 4, the blood of the sin-offering 
for the individual layman or ruler was applied to the altar of burnt-offering, 
but that for the priest was applied to the altar of incense in the Holy Place. 
In Lev., chap. 16, the last step is taken, and the blood of the high-priest's 
sin-offering is applied to the mercy-seat itself. 

(b) The application of blood is scarcely based on the doctrine of vicarious 
suffering in P, as has been commonly supposed, though this idea admittedly 
lies close at hand, but more probably on the idea that the blood as symbol 
of the life (Lev. 17:11) is the most precious gift that can be offered to God. 
Vicarious suffering seems to be excluded by the ritual of the sin-offering. 
(1) It was offered, not for sins done with "a high hand," and so worthy of 
death, but for sins done "unwittingly" (Lev., chap. 4; Num., chap. 15). 
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(2) The emphasis falls, not on the killing of the victim, but on the presenta- 
tion of the blood; i. e., not on the death and suffering of the victim, but on 
the presentation of life ; and the offerer, not the priest, slaughters the victim, 
which would scarcely be the case in a vicarious sacrifice. (3) The sin- 
offering was considered most holy (Lev. 6 : 24-30) ; but if it had borne the 
sin of the offerer, it would have been unclean. (4) A vegetable offering 
could at times be substituted for the bloody offering (Lev. 5:11), which 
would hardly have been possible if vicarious suffering had been thought of. 

(c) The fact that the sin-offering expiates only venial sins testifies in this 
connection very forcibly to the sensitiveness to sin in the post-exilic com- 
munity. It was thought necessary once a year to purify the sanctuary of 
the defilement with which it had been infected by the sins of the people, 
even when these were done in ignorance. 

(d) Finally, the purification of the Tabernacle must not be thought of as 
a purely symbolic act. It was considered actually to have contracted 
defilement, for we have seen that the physical contagion of sin and unclean- 
ness underlies the ceremonial system of P. 

2. The purification of the people was accomplished by the transfer of 
its sins to the goat for Azazel. 

(a) Philology has not as yet explained, nor archaeology identified, 
Azazel. The ancient versions connect the word with roots signifying 
removal or departure, and see in it a common noun from which comes the 
"scapegoat" of A. V. But the word is undoubtedly a proper noun (cf. 
R. V.), and is probably a survival of popular demonology which peopled 
desert places with wild, goatlike creatures (satyrs, cf. Lev. 17:7; Isa. 13: 
21; 34:14). In the Book of Enoch Azazel appears as a fallen angel. 
This probably belongs to a later development, but witnesses to the fact that 
he was originally connected with malevolent agencies, (b) The language 
of vss. 21 ff. expresses the thought of an actual transfer of the sins of the 
people to the goat, and must not be weakened to a purely symbolic transfer. 
We have to deal here with a custom which finds the closest analogies among 
many peoples, especially among the aboriginal tribes of India, where the 
thought of a transfer is undoubtedly present. For example, at the death 
of a Badaga (a tribe in the Nilgirri hills of India) two buffalo calves were 
selected, the sins of the dead man laid upon one of them, which was then 
chased away into the wilderness, followed by the cries, "Away, away!" 
According to the ritual of later Judaism, the people were also accustomed to 
cry after the goat, "Take away (the sins) and go." (c) The thought of a 
vicarious sacrifice again cannot be attached to this rite, as the goat was not 
killed at first. Only in the later ritual was it customary to cast him over a 
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precipice. But this was probably to prevent his return. It may not be 
argued that the ritual of the goat must be purely symbolical in the case of 
the Jews, because in the post-exilic period there was a purified conception 
of religion. The history of doctrine and cultus in the Christian church 
should teach us how tolerant an advanced dogmatic may be at times of 
popular and primitive ideas. 

III. LESSONS 

Though the historical student of the Bible must forego some of those 
homiletical applications of this passage that have been customary, there is 
one valuable lesson that may be appropriately drawn from the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement — the lesson of the importance of the sensitive con- 
science. Introspection has been overdone in times past. Religion has 
been sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. But this is not the danger 
of the present hour. The danger now is that the still small voice may be 
drowned in a noisy objectivity. The Puritan conscience, as relentlessly 
decisive as the great Puritan poet's mystically terrible "two-handed engine 
at the door," which "stands ready to smite once and smite no more," is 
often ridiculed at present; and yet this same conscience laid the foundation 
upon which we build today, and in the future we should be none the worse 
if in our land, so bathed in sunshine and flooded with prosperity, it should 
be customary for the President to proclaim an annual fast as well as an 
annual feast, a day of searching of hearts as well as of thanksgiving, when 
we should discipline ourselves to a finer discrimination between right and 
wrong, and to a readier response to the demands of truth, of honor, and of 
duty; for a profound truth is hidden in the fact that on the Atonement 
Day, the most solemn and solemnizing day of all the year, the horn was 
sounded that ushered in the Year of Jubilee (Lev. 25:9). 

The Departure from Sinai: Num. 10:11-13, 29-365 
1. critical 

Num. 1 : 1 — 10: 10, on the arrangement of the camp and the organization 
of the Levites, is the last section of the legislation represented as given at 
Sinai, the account of which begins at Ex., chap. 19. More particularly it 
closes the great Sinaitic legislation of P which begins with the law of the 
tabernacle, Ex., chap. 25. Num. 10:11 — 20:13 forms the next main divi- 
sion — the forty years' wanderings in the wilderness. 

There are three main divisions of 10:11-36, which represent at the 
same time both the topical and the critical divisions of the chapter: (1) 

5 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 25, 1907. 
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vss. ii and 12, a general statement of the departure from Sinai, to which 
vss. 13-28 (the order of the march) have been added, the whole section to 
be assigned to P; (2) vss. 29-32, the Hobab incident (J); (3) vss. 33-36, 
the guidance by the ark (E). The JE section is clearly distinguished from 
the P section by the abruptness with which it is introduced, and by the fact 
that the position of the ark is in the midst of the camp in vss. 17, 21, but 
in front of the camp in vss. 29-36. 

H. EXPOSITORY 

1. Vss. 11, 12 (13-28): These verses, compared with Ex. 19:1; 40:2, 
17 ; and Num. 1 : 1, give P's chronology of the exodus up to the departure 
from Sinai. The wilderness of Paran corresponds "approximately" to the 
present desert Et-Tih. The stations on the way thither are omitted in this 
general statement. 

2. Vss. 29-32: The passages bearing on the vexed question of the 
identity of Moses' father-in-law are Ex. 2 : 16 ff . ; 3 : 1 ff . ; 4:18; 18 : 1 ff . ; 
Judg. 1:16; 4:11. According to the critical solution, there are probably 
two traditions: the Jethro tradition of the North Israelitic document, E 
(Ex. 3:1 ff. ; 4:18; 18:1 ff.), and the Hobab tradition of the Judaistic 
document, J (Ex. 2:16 ff.; Num. 10:295.; Judg. 1:16; 4:11). According 
to the Jethro tradition, Jethro, Moses' father-in-law (hotheri), visits Moses 
while he is at Sinai (Ex., chap. 18, must fall after the arrival at Sinai, in 
spite of its present position; cf. vs. 5), assists him in the organization of the 
people, and then returns home (18:27). According to the Hobab tradi- 
tion, Moses beseeches Hobab, his father-in-law (hothen is used as before), 
to guide Israel through the wilderness, as he is familiar with the territory; 
and we may infer that he did so, though the present form of the narrative 
does not say so (see below). 

Thus there is considerable difference in the form of the two traditions. 
There are also difficulties within the Hobab tradition itself. At Ex. 2 : 18 
Moses' father-in-law is called Reuel; at Num. 10:29, the son of Reuel. 
But whether Reuel in Ex. 2 : 18 is original may be doubted. It comes in 
abruptly at vs. 18. We would expect the name to be mentioned at vs. 16. 
The Se^tuagint feels this and inserts Jethro (!) at vs. 16. Further, Hobab 
is called a Midianite at Num. 10:29, but a Kenite at Judg. 4:11 and 1:16, 
where LXX A correctly inserts Hobab (the Vatican MSS again inserts 
Jethro !). Whether on this basis Midianite may be regarded as the more 
inclusive, Kenite the more specific term, or whether we have another variant 
tradition, is disputed. 

But far more important than the precise identification of Moses' father- 
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in-law, which has exhausted the ingenuity of harmonists, 6 is the historical 
reminiscence, attested by two independent traditions, of the important 
influence which Midian (the Kenites) exerted upon Israel in the formative 
period of its history. In recent years this fact has been made the founda- 
tion of a plausible theory that Jehovah was originally the God of the 
Kenites, and was adopted by Israel from them through the influence of 
Moses. However this may be, it is certain that the Israelites and Kenites 
always felt very closely related. Together Judah and the Kenites con- 
quered the south of Palestine (Judg. 1:16; I Sam. 27:10; 30:29). It 
was Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, who rescued Israel at one of the great 
crises in its history (Judg. 4:11, 17). Their early community of interest 
was later gratefully remembered by Saul (I Sam. 15:411.). Most signifi- 
cant of all, we find a family of the Kenites called the Rechabites (Jer., 
chap. 35; I Chron. 2:55) very active supporters of the Jehovah-worship 
in the reaction against the Phoenician Baal-worship in the time of Elijah 
and Elisha (II Kings, chaps. 9 and 10). 

3. Vss. 33-36: The answer of Hobab is not recorded. The Hobab 
incident, vss. 29-32, is a fragment. But from the above passages it is clear 
that he (i.e., the Kenites) cast in his lot with Israel. The answer of Hobab 
is probably omitted purposely, as the idea of the dependence upon human 
help for guidance in the wilderness does not agree well with the strictly 
supernatural guidance by the ark in vss. 33-36. As vss. 29-32 are usually 
assigned to J, vss. 33-36 are best assigned to E. Vs. 33 as it stands suggests 
the very improbable conception of the ark preceding the host of Israel by 
three days. This may be avoided by striking out the "three days' journey " 
of vs. 33b as an accidental repetition of the phrase in vs. 33a. The ark 
seems to be thought of as advancing by itself under direct supernatural 
control, as if Jehovah actually resided in it — an idea favored by vss. 35 and 
36, where the ark and Jehovah are practically identified (contrast the later 
scrupulous distinction between them in Ps. 132:8, which is clearly based 
upon the present passage). Compare also I Sam., chaps. 5 and 6, and 
II Sam., chap. 6, for the same practical identification. Verse 34 suggests 
that the people were guided by the cloud in harmony with Num. 9:15 ff. 

6 The favorite method of harmonists is to regard Reuel and Jethro as two names 
for the same person, and Hobab, the son of Reuel-Jethro, as Moses' brother-in-law. 
This is the view of the R. V., which translates hothen "father-in-law" in Exodus and 
Numbers, but "brother-in-law " in Judges. At Num. 10 : 29 "father-in-law " is retained 
on the supposition that it is in apposition to Reuel, not to Hobab, in spite of Judg. 1 : 
16 and 4:11 (!). The A. V. in these passages is much to be preferred. Other har- 
monists hold that Reuel is the father-in-law, and that Jethro and Hobab refer to the 
same person, the brother-in-law, or else to two different brothers-in-law. 
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(P), rather than by the ark. The verse stands after vs. 36 in the LXX, and 
is probably a later redactional addition. Verses 35 and 36 are an ancient 
poetic fragment, breathing the warlike spirit of the young nation. Jehovah 
is a God of battles. 

III. LESSONS 

1. The lesson of Hobdb. — This incident is in form a story about indi- 
viduals, in essence a reminiscence of tribal fellowship. On its formal side 
it teaches the value of granting to a noble nature the opportunity of service. 
Hobab rejects Moses' promises, but responds to his appeal for help. The 
appeal for help, if made as in the present instance unselfishly, is an appeal 
to the two finest things in human nature — self-respect and self-sacrifice; 
to the happy consciousness of public value and the generous desire to be 
of value — a lesson that Christian teachers and the Christian church can 
afford to keep in mind more constantly than is sometimes done. 

As a reminiscence of tribal fellowship the Hobab incident teaches the 
beauty and value of international comity. It is astonishing how quickly 
children reflect the race-prejudices of their elders. Do we not owe it to the 
children of our land to instruct them in their relations, for example, to the 
"chink" and the "dago" of popular prejudice, and thus concretely to teach 
them that true patriotism does not consist in despising or exploiting the 
foreigner, but in recognizing the good that is in him and in the interchange 
of the best that we have with the best that he has ? 

2. The lesson 0} the ark. — The ark may appropriately be taken as the 
symbol of God's accompanying providence. Verses 33-36 can then be 
taken as illustrating the three lessons (a) that the providence of God is 
always in advance of our needs ; (b) that it is alert to find resting-places for 
us by the way; and (c) that it is accessible to prayer ("arise," "return"). 
These lessons are not offered as interpretations of the passage, but as les- 
sons which the passage may illustrate without undue violence to its original 
meaning. 



